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See, where my slave, the ugly monster Death,
Shaking and quivering, pale and wan for fear,
Stands aiming at me with his murdering dart,
Who flies away at every glance I give,
And, when I look away, comes stealing on.

and he at last admits that " Tamburlaine, the scourge
of God, must die."

^'Fror

3m Tamburlaine, which so clearly expresses the
youthful Marlowe, we pass naturally to Dr. Fauslm,
his masterpiece, in which are revealed the full powers
of his mind. Tragedy is the struggle of the soul with an
object that cannot be removed : and Marlowe, whose
mind struggled fearlessly with the greatest obstacles a
man can propose to himself, was possessed by a real
tragic genius. The real point about Dr. Faustus is that
its hero, though he buys power from the devil, does
not buy it for devilish ends or for mere self-indulgence.
He buys it to bring within the reach of man know-
ledge which is otherwise unattainable. The Faust of
Gounod's opera is by comparison a mere vulgarian,
using magic powers to secure hobbledehoy ambitions.
It is not too much to say that Marlowe's masterpiece
sums up, not only himself, but the entire spirit of the
Renaissance.

Dr. Faustus, a famous scholar, is dissatisfied with
the fruits of learning, and turns to magic. He is
pondering a book of necromancy, in his study, when a
Good Angel and an Evil Angel enter to him.